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4 | INDIA 


The total area of the Indian Empire approaches 13 million 
of square miles, and its total population is about 280 
millions of souls, considerably ““ more than double Gibbon's 
estimate of r20 millions for all the races and nations 
which obeyed Imperial Rome."! | 

The physiography of the country (regarded as a whole) 
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Fic. 1.—The Indo-Gangetic Plain. 


is not very complicated. To the north-east and north- 
west are vast elevations of land surface, from the foot of 
which the peninsula of India stretches away southwards 
in gradually ascending grades. Thus we have on the 
two northern sides of the rhomboid, to the north-east 
and to the north-west, elevated regions of plateau and 
table-land buttressed by mountain systems which: form 
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from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal, that this 
borderland is not to be separated from any general 
consideration of Indian geography. National interest, 
indeed, from day to day centres more and more on the 
northern borders of India, and is drawn farther and 
farther from the historical India of Clive and Hastings— 
the India of England's beginnings in the race for 
Empire; so that it may be well to commence with a 
general geographical description of those border countries 
across which lie the routes to India from the west and 
north-west. ! PERS | 
All the great highroads of the past, the overland 
trade routes of the days ere Vasco da Gama rounded the 
Cape, found their entrance to India within comparatively 
narrow limits. From the Arabian sea-coast at Karachi 
to the Kabul River is a direct distance, roughly,.of 700 
miles. This represents about one-fifth of the total length 
of the northern frontiers of India, if we exclude Burma ; 
and it ıs remarkable that England, who herself boasts 
a frontier impregnable to the march of hostile armies, 
should have acquired empire over a region so vast and, 
at the same time, so difficult of land approach as India. 
There is no historical record, no tradition even worthy 
of attention, which points to the violation of the frontier 
of India at any point beyond these 700 miles of rugged 
and difficult hills extending between Karachi and the 
Kabul River basin. Between these limits every tide of 
foreign immigration, every horde of Mongols or Turks, 
every Asiatic contribution to the mixed nationalities of 
the Indian empire has found its way at one time or 
another ; insomuch that there is hardly a living soul 
in the plains of the peninsula (apart from the purely 
aboriginal tribes, and the comparatively few whose 
progenitors arrived by sea) who cannot claim descent 
from one or other of the former great nationalities of 
Asia who passed into India by these north-western sates. 
Greeks, Assyrians, Medes, Chaldeans and Persians, Skyths, 
Turks, Tartars and Mongols all came that way ; and 
some of them have continued to pass long since Arabs, 
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more.to be said in connection with the hydrography of 
Baluchistan. Far away to the south, on a clear day, may 
be discerned a faint smoke-cloud arising from the great 
volcano, the Koh-i-Taftán (* or burning mountain "); snow- 
capped at r3,500 feet above sea-level ; whilst west as well 
as south are the broken uplands of Sarhad, the happy 
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hunting-ground of bands of Kurdish robbers—a country 
where “law is not, and God is forgotten." Nor is the 
northern frontier of Baluchistan carried through districts 
of much more promise than its western border. From 
the Malik Siah Koh to the borders of the Quetta district 
the boundary intersects the great desert of the Helmund, 
passing about fifty miles to the south of the river, and 
partly defining the southern watershed of its basin. 
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across Baluchistan eastward to the Indus from the high 
plains surrounding Quetta. The catchment area of these 
rivers is comparatively small, but the shape of them, and 
especially the absence of surface soil in the rocky regions 
of their upper sources, leads to a sudden gathering of flood 
waters in their channels when the heavy storms of spring 
break over the Quetta Mountains such as is rare even in 
this flood-riddled country. The Bolan line of railway was 
washed out of existence by one such terrific flood before 
the Mashkaf alternative was adopted. 

Of the popular station of modern Quetta occupying 
the central highland of Baluchistan little need be said. 
From its geographical position it must always have been 
a point of strategical importance as well as a considerable 
commercial centre. It is surrounded by gigantic mountain 
peaks, running to 11,400 feet of elevation, the highest that 
Baluchistan can boast, and only eclipsed by the weird 
and isolated snow-capped volcano, the Koh-i-Taftan of 
the Persian border. The double-peaked Takatu on the 
north, balanced by Chiltan (Chahiltan) on the south-west, 
and the square-headed giant Murdar on the south-east 
(to all of which Quetta looks up from an altitude of about 
5800 feet above sea), form an entourage of mountains 
such as few cities in the world can boast. Beyond them 
again, to the east, the ramparts of Kalifat close up the- 
landscape, blazing scarlet when winter sunset lights up 
the world of hills and snows with level shafts ; nor is it 
necessary to move far to gain a view of the silver cone 
of Kand, which parts the head waters of Peshin from 
those of Zhob. Looking towards Kandahar the level 
barrier of the Khojak is always visible whenever the yellow 
dusty haze of summer gives place to the clear definitions 
of winter atmosphere. Irrigation has developed the plain 
of Quetta and the valley of Peshin into a green oasis 
amongst these mountains in spring and summer. 
Nothing but a wide vista of crops—green fields broken by 
the dark outlines of orchard trees and hamlets—is then to 
be seen from the top of the Miri, that most ancient 
débris of mud volcano which dominates Quetta as its 
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fortress and protection. Such is the result of British 
interference with frontier misgovernment for less than 
the space of one quarter of a century. 

Leaving Quetta and turning to the southern districts 
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FIG. 14.— The Plain of Quetta. 


of Baluchistan (which may be dealt with in three divisions, 
z.e. the hill state of Kalát, the desert of Kharan, and the 
sea bordering the district of Makrán), we at once en- 
counter a topographical system analogous to that which 
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offshoots of the mountains which dominate the province of 
Herat south of the Hari Rud. This formation is usually 
called “desert” in official publications, but the word is 
hardly applicable. Water is indeed scarce, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the central watershed which 
forms the natural boundary between Persia and Afghanistan, 
itis unobtainable. But there is a fairly constant vegetation 
of scrub—chiefly wormwood—and the profusion of low- 
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FIG. 16.—The Extension of the Hindu Kush from the Himalayas. 


growing plants and flowers which appear after the spring. 
rains in this wind-swept region entirely belie the appella- 
tion of desert. The native term for these wide, but not 
barren, sandy spaces (which are a marked feature through- 
out Afghanistan and Baluchistan) is ** dasht," and that word 
will be adopted in future to denote an elevated plain, or 
talus, extending from the foot-hills of high mountains, 
sometimes sandy and affording freedom to lateral move- 
ment, and sometimes stone-covered and traversable. with 
difficulty. The “dasht” is never entirely devoid of vegeta- 
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the Indian frontier (the old frontier of Sikh supremacy, 
which we inherited with the conquest of the Punjab) 
is a subsidiary buffer of independent tribes occupying 
an intermediate province which may be divided into 
several sections. On the extreme north are those out- 
lying districts tributary to Kashmir (Chitrál, Gilgit, 
&c.) in which we have lately taken much political 
interest. South of these, and between them and the 
Kabul River, is Bajaor and the Mohmand country. 
The Khaibar route falls between the Mohmands and 
the Afridis. We hold it as far as Lundi Kotal now, 
but it was lately in the hands of the Afridis, who occupy 
the Tirah country on the southern slopes of the Safed 
Koh, and, together with a number of less important 
tribes of various origin and troublesome names, spread 
between the Khaibar and the Kuram. Almost imme- 
diately south of the Kuram, and covering the head of 
the Tochi, we have the Waziris of Waziristan, who con- 
tinue the occupation of this intermediate province to 
the Gomal River. Beyond these again are the Pathan 
inhabitants of the Sulimani Mountains, which we have 
already referred to in connection with Baluchistan. This 
long narrow frontier buffer is a province of rugged tracts 
and impassable mountains from one end to the other ; and 
from Chitral to the division between Pathan and Baluch in 
Peshin, near Quetta, it is the habitat of Pathan tribes, 
who, whatever their origin (whether Afghan, Indian, or 
Skythic), all talk a common language, although they 
claim no sort of international cohesion or affinity. The 
ancient name for a large part of this border district 
was Roh (a name of Sanscrit origin, which, like Koh, 
means a mountain), and it will be convenient to recog- 
nise it under this name and to denote its inhabitants as 
Rohilla, the name under which they were known in 
medizeval ages. The Rohillas of Rohilkand are but an 
offshoot of the more ancient Pathans of Roh. Through 
this province of Roh pass all the most important lines 
of communication between India and Afghanistan, and it 
will be best to note them in order from north to south. 
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its terrific spurs and buttresses, can rival the softer beauty 
of those western slopes of the Waziri mountains. But 
such scenery as the heights of Kaisargarh or the valley 
of Birmul may present is unusual on the Indian frontier 
south of Peshawur. The official who passes an uneasy 
life amongst the Pathan tribes of the frontier has not 
much to say about the beauties of Nature as a general 
rule. Natural landscape beauty, indeed, may here be 
measured to a certain extent by altitude. The low ranges 
of sun-scorched, blackened ridge-and-furrow formation 
which form the approaches to the higher altitudes of the 
Afghan upland, and which are almost as regularly laid 
out by the hand of Nature in some parts of the frontier as 
are the parallels and approaches of the attack under the 
superintendence of the engineer who is besieging a fortress 
—these are by no means “things of beauty,” and it is this 
class of formation and this form of barren desolation that 
is most familiar to the: frontier officer... It is true that the 
strata of clays and silts which overlie the salt formations 
found in certain sections of the lower hills of the frontier 
are distinguished by shades and tints of colour that are 
as varied as the coloured sands on the southern coast of 
England. But shades of delicate purple and grey will not 
make up for the absence of the living green of vegetation ; 
and the fantastic outlines assumed by disintegrating masses 
of conglomerate schist is frequently impressive only from 
its weird and outrageous defiance of all the rules of 
Ruskin in relation to lines of landscape beauty. But with 
higher altitudes a cooler climate and snow-fed soil is found, 
and as soon as vegetation grasps a root-hold there is the 
beginning of fine scenery. The upper pine-covered slopes 
of the Safed Koh are as picturesque as those of the Swiss 
Alps ; they are capped and crowned by peaks whose wind- 
swept altitudes are frozen beyond the possibility of vegeta- 
tion, and are usually covered with snow wherever snow 
can lie. In Waziristan, hidden away in the high recesses 
of its great mountains, are many valleys of great natural 
beauty, where we find the spreading poplar and the ilex 
in all the robust growth of an indigenous flora, Waziristan 
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route followed by the Russo-Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion party on its return from Turkestan to Kabul in 1886, 
and it has since been developed into a highroad; but the 
Chahardar Pass is too elevated to be always practicable in 
the winter months. Curiously enough it was neither of 
these two passes, but one intermediate, called the Kaoshan, 
or Hindu Kush (14,300 feet) (the name of which was sub- 
sequently transferred to the whole mountain range), which 
has been the recognised gateway through all ages from 
High Asia into Kabul and India. It was well known to 
the Greeks, and Alexander made use of it, assisted no 
doubt by Kyrenian emigrants who were already colonising 
Andarab in Badakshan. Long before the time of the 
Greek it was the pass utilised by the inrushing hordes of 
Aryans, Skyths, Goths, Turks, and Mongols, who have 
overwhelmed Kabul from time immemorial, and who 
finally peopled India. It is, indeed, the highway of history 
from High Asia to India. Even those mighty bands of 
emigrants, who started from the north of China to discover 
a more congenial home in the south, appear to have 
passed westwards to this entrance, finding no way across 
the Hindu Kush and its great offshoots farther east. 

But the great altitude of the Kaoshan renders it liable 
to interruption for many months in the year, and the 
natural difficulties of other. passes of less altitude having 
beer. overcome by artificial means, this historical pass 
wil in future rank low in the scale ‘of practicable gate- 
ways to the plains of Kabul. Another historical crossing 
of the main watershed between Turkestan and Afghanistan 
occurs west of Kabul, where the Kotal-i-Irak (13,500 feet) 
leads into the valley of Bamián, so celebrated for its rock- 
cut figures and other Buddhist relics; but west of this we 
may search in vain for any open way southwards from 
the Oxus basin till we reach Herat; for the Koh-i-Baba, 
the Band-1-Baián, and other ranges north of Herat, merg- 
ing into each other, form one continuous chain of elevated | 
water parting, which, with the intricate system of subsidiary 
spurs thrown off northwards, present an effectual barrier 
to approach from the north. Thus, noting that the 
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authority in the days of the great Mahmud, and the mili- 
tary base of innumerable incursions Indiawards. Nothing 
now is left of the glories of the past Ghazni but one or 
two minars standing erect in a wilderness of desolation, 
silent witnesses to the mutability of Afghan greatness. 

But the connecting road between Kabul on the one hand 
and Kandahar on the other (to which latter place it is 
linked by the rock fortress of Kalat-i-Ghilzai) is indestruct- 
ible from its geographical situation. It follows the main 
lines of central drainage, and the main strike of the hills 
which flank it on the north. 

— Whilst Kabul, then, dominates all routes ea on 
India on the extreme north-west of the Punjab, it also 
dominates (more or less) those which gather in by Kanda- 
har and thence are directed towards the southern extremity 
of our western borderland. This, doubtless, is the reason 
why Kabul rather than Kandahar or Herat has held the 
keys of India’s destiny so surely and so often during the 
countless ages of India’s chequered history. 

The three ruling Afghan cities, Kabul, Herat, and 
Kandahar, differing largely in the conditions of their 
population and environment, are all much of the same 
construction. Each of them occupies approximately a- 
square mile of enclosure, and is protected by an outside 
wall covering a citadel which overlooks and commands 
the city. The leading feature in each is a bazaar with 
four streets radiating from a central “ Charsu ” or market- 
place, covered in, and coofed for protection from sun and 
rain. The markets themselves are hardly to be distin- 
guished from most well-known Indian bazaars, and present 
the same apparently incongruous admixture of retail 
trade and manufacture ; the same busy, jostling activity 
in the street, and the same indolence in the flanking lines 
of open-fronted shops that we see in all Indian markets. 
Piles of magnificent fruit, including melons, apples, grapes, 
pomegranates, peaches, walnuts, and apricots are a distin- 
guishing feature in many of them. Workin copper, brass, 
and iron, earthenware and pottery shops, eating houses 
‚and tea shops; silk goods from Bokhara, “numnahs” and 
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that her army could not be held together without liberal 
yearly contributions from India. Doubtless every year of 
peace makes greatly for the increase of her internal wealth 
and national growth, but the views of the Kabul Govern- 
ment, under Abdur Rahman, on the subject of revenue, 
taxes, and trade imports, have not been conducive to com- 
mercial development. The trade of Afghanistan, such as 
it is, sets southward rather than northward for the reason - 
that the Central Asian States and districts north of Afghani- . 
stan produce much the same marketable commodities that — 
Afghanistan itself produces, and that they trade through 
Afghan territory to India. The heavy duties levied by. the 
Amir’s officials at frontier posts have forced a good deal of . 
this Central Asian trade westward lately, so that carpets of 
Turkestan, for instance, find their way to the Quetta 
market through the ports of the san Gulf rather than 
through Kandahar and Chaman. Doubtless there is much 
unnecessary loss to the country through similar extortion 
on the northern routes ; but in spite of commercial stag- 
nation, the great fact still remains that the late Amir set 
himself to work with energy at the mastery of some, at 
least, of the first principles of national development. He 
has made roads, built bridges, erected buildings, and en- 
couraged irrigation, and he was, to the day of his. death, 
busy in connecting the uttermost parts of his kingdom 
by passable roads through districts which have been 
hitherto regarded as impracticable. The question then 
arises whether Afghanistan can ever be rendered self- 
supporting and independent of India ; whether her army 
(which we cannot regard with indifference so long as it 
constitutes a fighting factor between British India and 
Russia) can be paid and fed by the country it is raised to 
erve ; whether Afghanistan could, to put it shortly, be 
‘endered a financial success. Under a strong Govern- 
ment, and favoured by peace, there is little doubt that it 
night be so, although it is not in many directions that her 
capabilities for production could be largely extended. In 
the northern districts of Afghanistan, in the basin of 
the Oxus, in Badakshan and Turkestan, limited space for 
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dom of Bactria (Badakshan) may possibly possess, in its 
magnificent valleys and temperate climate, soil as yet un- 
redeemed from the wilderness which may prove to be as 
fruitful as that of Kashmir, but it is not probable that 
there is much of it. | | 
| The basin of the Kabul River is already famous for 
its fruit. It would be difficult indeed to rival the rich 
cultivation oí Koh Daman north of Kabul; of the plains 
of Chardeh to the west; or of the open valleys of the 
Logar to the south, where the eye may rest on miles of 
uninterrupted fields of wheat, broken only by patches of 
mulberry, walnuts, or apricot trees. But it would be 
difficult also to suggest to those most practical native 
engineers who have covered the country with a network 
of irrigation channels any method of improvement either 
in their system of utilising the water available, or in the 
development of the original supply. They run their rivers 
dry already. As for that portion of Kafiristan which falls 
within the Kabul basin, there are indeed hopes that here, 
at least, there may be fresh field for development. The 
oak forests and pines that clothe the mountain sides are of 
magnificent growth—there is no such wealth of forest 
anywhere else in Afghanistan. Here, too, are the “ wild 
vine and the ivy,” the pomegranate, and the fig-tree, all in 
a condition of primeval undevelopment. If the area for 
crop-growing is circumscribed by the steep mountain 
slopes, there is at least ample room for investigation 
beyond its present limits, and for the development of 
much material wealth amongst the hills themselves. 

Of the third great basin of Afghanistan—that of the 
Helmund—it is difficult to speak with certainty. The 
upper valleys that contribute to that river are unsurveyed 
in detail; but we know enough about the wilderness of 
the Hazara Hills to be fairly certain that in those bleak, 
storm-swept and desolate altitudes there is little or no 
chance of agricultural development on any large scale. 
And this general view of the Hazara Hills extends itself to 
the Taimani plateau on its west, which drains, not into the 
Helmund, but into the great basin, or Hamun, which 
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Striking more to the eastward from this same moun- 
tain tri-junction, the Gilgit River takes its way to the 
Indus, receiving the tributary of Hunza en route. Thus, 
should any one enter India from the north, it must be by 
some pass crossing the Hindu Kush watershed between 
the Mustagh range (which bounds the Eastern Pamirs on 
the south) and the Dorah Pass of the Hindu Kush, 
leading either to Gilgit or Chitral. Westwards from the 
Dorah, the nature of that section of the Hindu Kush 
which bisects Kafiristan forbids all idea of a cross passage, 
unless, indeed, a highroad to Badakshan is made artifi- 
cially through the head of the Kafiristan mountains. No 
such approach from the north has ever yet been iound or 
made use of historically. Only small parties of hardy 
Buddhist pilgrims in search of religious instruction, and 
full of the spirit of self-sacrifice which distinguishes the 
devotee, have passed from the great plains of China over 
the Hindu Kush to Chitral, Gilgit, Darél, and Swat (all of 
which were once centres of the Buddhist faith) in the 
early centuries of our era. Avoiding the Kunar Valley 
between Chitral and Jalalabad, which was then and for 
centuries later occupied by Kafirs, these searchers for 
spiritual knowledge appear to have struck into those 
hidden tracks that border the Indus, the Panjkora, and 
the Swat Rivers, and to have made their way with infinite 
pain and difficulty to the great monasteries and stupas of 
the Peshawur plains. No military force of any conse- 
quence ever has, or ever could, follow their footsteps. 
The northern hinterland of Kashmir (which includes 
Dardistan) is distinguished even amongst the vast altitudes 
of the Himalayas for the magnificence of its snowy peaks 
and the wide expanse of snow-field and glacier which 
spread like a polar sea around them. The valleys are 
comparatively low; the valley of the Indus near Gilgit 
being but 4600 feet above sea-level—low enough to admit 
of a narrow belt of cultivation and to encourage the 
growth of the fruit-trees of the plains. It is from altı- 
tudes such as this that one looks up to the heights of 
Nanga Parbat (26,600 feet) or to Rakapushi (which may be 
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of their adoption. In Kashmir alone are there signs of 
possible colonisation. Already on the banks of the Dal 
Lake there is springing up a small English town with 
English houses and gardens which bears signs of per- 
manency. 

The greater portion of the cultivable area of the 
Kashmir state is concentrated in the valley of the 
Jehlam, where the river winds with sluggish current and 
tortuous windings to the Wulur Lake, and passes thence 
by the narrow outlet at Sopur to a rapid and broken 
descent to the plains of India. Thus the valley offers to 
the geologist an important Himalayan example of the 
formation of a wide and highly fertile plain by the local 
elevation of a stream bed above a narrowing outlet, which 
has led to a vast deposit of alluvium and to the flattening 
of the river gradient. Within the limits of this plain are 
gathered the chief centres of local industry, together with 
innumerable villages of the Kashmir peasantry, whose lives, 
passed amid scenes of surpassing natural beauty, have been 
chequered and degraded in the past by oppression and 
misrule, and their numbers thinned by pestilence, famine, 
and earthquake. Under the rule of the present Maharaja, 
Sir Pratab Sing, many useful reforms have been in- 
augurated, including a land assessment and the formation 
of a permanent residence for a British political officer at 
Srinagar. The political influence which centres at Srinagar 
reaches to Kashgar, to Leh (the capital of Ladak), to 
Gilgit and to Chitral. With the establishment of the 
Residency, there has been a great increase of English 
visitors and of new settlements. Gulmarg, in one of the 
glades on the northern slopes of the Pir Panjal, is already 
a popular resort, although the erection of permanent 
buildings has not yet been sanctioned by the state. The 
improvement in communications and the introduction of 
telegraphs have developed the internal traffic of the country, 
and conduced to a general increase in trade and in land 
revenue. The change in the condition of the people, 
who were in 1887 in a position of absolute serfdom with- 
out rights or power to represent their grievances, is perhaps 
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extending from the eastern limits of the Tibetan plateau 
southwards into Burma. There is no true basis, either 
geographical or geological, for the analagous statement 
that the Himalayan system reaches east of the Brahma- 
putra. 

To the south of the main chain several minor chains, 
or folds, preserving an approximate parallelism to it, are 
recognisable (especially in the north-western regions of 
the Himalayas), with intervals filled in by irregular spurs 
and subsidiary ridges. North of it we find (according 
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FIG. 34.— The Tibetan Plateau. ; 


to some authorities)! a secondary wall of mountains, 
flanked by the long trough of the upper Indus and 
Brahmaputra (here called the Tsan-pu) which receive 
the drainage of the northern Himalayan slopes. There 
is certainly not sufficient geographical evidence at present 
to maintain the theory of a secondary continuous wall 
or chain in this position; and we must for the present 
remain satisfied with the known fact that the main central 
axis of upheaval, forming the true watershed of India, 
crosses the plateau of Tibet from west to east to the 
south of the central lake region. Within the limits of the 


| See ** Hunter’s Gazetteer,” vol. vi., ‘‘ India.” 
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Kashmir northern dependencies we are perhaps justified 
in assuming that the northern rim of the Indus basin, 
the Karakoram mountain range, which includes Mount 
Godwin-Austen (28,278 feet) and other mighty peaks, 
indicates the central crystalline axis of upheaval of the 
great mass of elevated plateau and mountain. But these 
magnificent Trans-Himalayan chains subsideinto the plateau 
about the longitude of the Pangong Lake (79 E.L.), and 
are apparently only recognisable farther by geological 
indications. It is about the point of their subsidence that 
the most direct and easiest access is found from Leh 
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Fic. 35.—The Sources of the Indus, Ganges, and Brahmaputra. 
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(the capital ‘of Ladak) eastward into Tibet, and from 
prehistoric days this has been the main line of communi- 
cation between Kashmir and Lhasa. It is more or less 
along this line (about 200-300 miles from the Kashmir 
border) that through all ages those gold mines have been 
worked which were famous in the days of Herodotus. 
Tibetan gold has found its way to Kashmir on the west, 
Kashgar on the north, Pekin on the east, and, finally, to 
India on the south by many routes and passes, those of the 
Kumaon (or Sutlej River) group being now most traversed. 
The Ladak group, the Kumaon group, and the Sikkim group 
form the three best-known and most practicable groups of 
H 
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is called the “New Dominion,”* or even on the Hindu 
Kush, the line of perpetual snow is very much higher. 
From the hills encircling Kabul it is not unusual in the 
late summer and early autumn to look northward without 
seeing snow at all. This is due to the comparatively 
dry atmosphere of the Trans-Himalayan districts which 
precludes the formation of. snow in spite of the intense 
severity of the cold. These regions are beyond monsoon — 
influences, as will be explained hereafter, and it is only 
the southern slopes of the Himalayas, which face the 
moisture-laden currents of the south-west monsoon, that 
retain the snow to comparatively low altitudes. 

Within the Himalayan region we have a subdivision 
into districts which are directly under British. administra- 
tion, and districts which. are under their own local rulers 
called * native states," just as we have them in the plains 
of the Indian peninsula. By far the greater part of the 
Himalayas are, however, under independent government. 
In Assam, on the extreme south-east, we only hold the 
skirts of the hills south of Bhután which is entirely . 
beyond our political control. We hold two military 
posts, one at Buxa. and the other at Dewangiri, which 
were acquired by us at the close of the Bhután campaign 
in 1865, both of which are on the lower spurs of the 
Himalayas and separated from the Brahmaputra by about 
fifty miles of densely forest-clad plains called the Duars. 
Assam itself consists of the long, narrow, sub-Himalayan 
plains bordering the Brahmaputra, and of the irregular and 
broken plateaux held by Khasias, Nagas, &c., which extend 
southwards for one hundred miles from the river. With 
Bhután we endeavoured to establish political relations 
in 1863, but the attempt ended in failure, and a desul- 
tory and unsatisfactory campaign followed, which suffi- 
ciently proved the impossibility of moving a large armed 
force through the uncertain tracks and byways which lead 
from the plains to the capital of Bhután at Punakha. 
Since then Bhután has been left alone. West of Bhután 
lies the small state of Sikkim, on the southern edge of 


1 Chinese Turkestan or Kashgaria. 
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which is the hill-station of Darjiling, and its northern 
border is within 150 miles of Lhasa, the capital of Tibet. 
Recent boundary disputes with the Tibetan authorities 
led to an expedition into Sikkim, which has resulted in the 
rectification of the frontier, but to no better understand- 
ing as regards European visitors to Tibet. Over the state 
of Sikkim we now exercise paramount political control. 

For about 450 miles to the west of Sikkim, with an 
average breadth of about 100 miles, stretches the native 
state of Nepal, by far the most important of all the native 
states of the Himalayas. Nepal is absolutely independent, 
and has been so since 1815-16, when the Nepalese were 
defeated after an arduous and difhcult hill campaign, and 
lost their richest districts of Kumaon and Garhwal. Since 
then they have maintained a policy of “absolute but 
friendly isolation,’ treating the British resident at the 
capital (Khatmandu) as an honoured prisoner, but closing 
their gates to Europeans. The result of this policy has 
certainly been that no disputes with Nepal have arisen 
for eighty years, and at the same time no exploration of 
the country has been possible. We do not even now 
know for a certainty which is the best route to Khatmandu. 
A considerable fringe of the Tarai jungle at the foot of the 
Himalayas is included within the Nepalese boundary. 
Here is, perhaps, the finest game preserve in India ; and 
here also a new interest has lately been added by the 
discovery of the birthplace of Gautama (the founder of 
Buddhism), and the sites of his early experiences. Al- 
though Nepal is as much an unexplored wilderness to 
us as many parts of Africa, the good feeling which has 
ever subsisted between the two Governments is a distinct 
source of strength to our position in India. For the 
goodwill of the Governments extends to the people. 
Between English and Gurkhas (who are either true 
Nepalese, or are. very closely allied to them) there has 
ever been a spirit of mutual respect and reliance. 

The districts of Kumaon and Garhwal (now entirely 
British) lie to the west of Nepal, and on the north of 
the. North-West Provinces in which they are included. 
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But comparisons of this sort fail to impress the mind 
with an idea of the real grandeur of the Himalayas. To 
watch the early dawn breaking over a line of towering 
snow peaks in the clear mornings of early October, 
and from the shadowy hillside to count the pinnacles one 
by one as the first rays of the sun awaken them from 
the blue stillness of sleep to the brilliant glow of early 
life ; to see the shadows chased away out of the rifts of 
crag and gully till the flat depths of mountain mystery 





Fic. 38.— The Alps and the Himalayas on the same Scale. 


are broken into countless shapes with the chequered beauty 
of light and shade, and the great majesty of the everlasting 
hills slowly resumes its daily form-—this is the way to 
secure a lasting impression of the Himalayas. 

Beyond Kumaon to the north-west, stretching across 
the Jumna to the borders of Kashmir, are a variety of 
small native states, both Sikh and Rajput, all under 
British control, some of them of little or no political im- 
portance, others (such as Patiala) a source of strength 
to the Empire for the loyal support that they bring to 
the Government in times of stress and difficulty. Others 
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again are distinguished no less for loyalty than for the 
enormous antiquity of their ruling dynasties (these are 
the Rajput states), but all of them are developing rapidly 
and changing the old order under the gradually increasing 
influence of that European civilisation which is ever 
expanding around the hill-stations of Northern India. 

In the absence of settled colonies of Englishmen these 
Himalayan hill-stations, centres of European life and in- 
terest, exercise a most important function in the gradual 
process of social development. But for them the con- 
ditions of modern European life in India would be 
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Fic. 39.—High Stations of the Himalayas. 


almost intolerable. It is the increasing facility with which 
the overworked official, with damaged health and tired 
brain, enervated by daily official routine in the stifling at- 
mosphere of the civil law courts, or worn out by those 
bodily derangements which are inseparable from the ex- 
perience of duties performed in the heat of an Indian 
summer, can speed to the hills and recoup his strength in 
a pure atmosphere and a comparatively cool climate, that 
keeps the great machinery of government in working order, 
and prevents the dislocation that would inevitably follow 
on a constant change of administration. But for the hill- 
stations of India an Indian career would imply a continuous 
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the provinces of Madras and Bombay, the Central Pro- 
vinces, and some of the chief native states of India. It is 
separated by no sharply defined line from the north, the 
plains of the northern states gradually rising in broken 
and irregular steps to the crest of the Vindhya and Satpura 
Mountains, and maintaining an average of 1500 feet south 
of the Narbada across the central tableland to Mysore, 
where it attains to 3000 feet or more. These central 
highlands, which include vast primeval forests cover- 
ing rugged hill tracts intersected by wide valleys with 
gentle slopes, is depressed towards the east, and is 
bounded on either side by well-defined ridges of higher 
altitude, which appear as ranges when viewed from the 
sea, and follow approximately the line of coast curvature, 
leaving a broad strip of level coast between their lower 
spurs and the sea. These bounding edges of hill country 
are termed the Easiern and the Western Ghats respectively. 
The plateau slopes to the east and south-east, so that the 
Eastern Ghats are of no great altitude, being about rooo 
feet above sea-level, and there is little or no falJ from 
their crests westward, but the Western Ghats adopt the 
formation of a distinct anticlinal with more decision ; and 
though irregularly piled together where they first commence 
to take shape south of the Narbada, they gradually con- 
solidate and finally rise to an altitude of nearly 8000 feet in 
the south, where they culminate in the Sispara peaks of the 
Nilgiris. The deep blue tone assumed by these magni- 
ficent grass-covered hills, when the south-west monsoon 
Sweeps across their crests and breaks on their western 
slopes, gives peculiar force to the name—Nilgiris, or 
Blue Mountains. South of the Nilgiris the Western 
Ghats continue in the formation of a mountain range, 
receding, however, from the coast, and leaving the low 
level state of Travancore between themselves and the sea, 
until they terminate near Cape Comorin. = 

| The Eastern Ghats commence to round off westward 
from a point not far north of Madras, and with broken 
outline fall back from the coast until they merge into the 
southern buttresses of the Nilgiris, leaving the broad plains > 
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of which it is difficult to realise that it ever supported the 
swamps and grass jungles in which the rhinoceros was 
hunted less than four centuries ago. 

Excepting this northern district beyond the Salt range, 
the plains of the Punjab retain their characteristic flatness 
until they merge into the sands of Rajputana and the Sind 
wilderness. : 

The general aspect of Eastern Sind is much the same 
as that of Rajputana, more inhospitable and waste than 
anything to be found in the Punjab, and subject to the 
scorching influences of the fiercest heat without the modi- 
fications of a fair rainfaL. The desert nature of all this 
part of India culminates 1n the dreary expanse of the Rann 
of Kach, which may be described as a great salt waste 
struggling towards a final reclamation from the sea, not 
yet fully accomplished. 

The Derajat, which forms the upper portion of that 
strip of trans-Indus territory which reaches from Peshawur 
to Karachi, and the trans-Indus districts of Sind have 
been largely brought under the influence of irrigation, 
and our frontier stations from Kohat to Jacobabad are all 
of them buried in trees and surrounded with an area of 
most highly developed cultivation. It would be difficult 
to imagine a scene of fresher luxuriance than may be 
found in the neighbourhood of any of these stations in 
the spring months of the year. 

Of all the river systems of India the Gangetic is the 
most important, for it waters the most populous, the 
wealthiest, and the most famous .provinces of the Indian 
Empire, including within its basin the North-West Pro- 
vinces, Oudh, and a great part of Bengal.  Closely con- 
nected with it as a river system is the province of Assam, 
for the Brahmaputra, which 1s the central river and main 
channel of communication within that province, unites 
with the Ganges some 75 miles above its mouth, and 
assists it to fertilise lower Bengal. The chief tributaries 
of the Ganges are the Jumna, which rises west of it in the 
central chain of the Himalayas and joins at Allahabad ; the 


1 The North-West Provinces and Oudh are now the ** United Provinces." 
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Ghagra, and the Gandak. The Gandak, which might almost 
rank as the main stream, joins the Ganges near Patna. 
The Ghágra, under various names, drains the western 
borderland of Nepal, and a branch of it forms the bound- 
ary between Nepal and Kumaon on the east of the latter 
district. The Jumna marks the western boundary of 
Kumaon and separates it from what are usually called the 
Simla hill states. — 

The Gandak, as already noted, rises not far from the 
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FIG. 43.—The Upper Gangetic Basin. 
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sources of the Brahmaputra, and carries more water to 
the plains than does the Ganges itself. Within the Hima- 
layas both the Jumna and the many-headed Ganges are hill 
torrents, flowing over beds of rock and boulder, break- 
ing into cataracts, and assuming all the picturesque phases 
of mountain rivers; but from where they enter tbe plains, 
and until they reach the sea, they pursue a wide and 
uneventful career of land-making and irrigation, spreading 
over the flat alluvial soil in times of flood, and narrowing 
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placid stream for some 200 miles of its course ere reach- 
ing the sea, with no violent fall, and only the obstruction 
caused by the shallowing of the river in crossing two or 
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Fic. 50.—The Godavari Delta. 


three sections of rocky bed (where 1t traverses the strike . 
of the adjoining hills) bars the way to navigation when 
the river is low. About thirty years ago a scheme was 
initiated for making a permanent channel, navigable by 
the flat-bottomed steamers of the Godavari flotilla at all 
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which rise above them in forest- 
covered ridges where teak and 
sandal wood grow abundantly, 
and form a valuable part of the 
export trade of the west coast. 
The chief towns of the west 
are naturally its seaports, which 
are still numerous, though they 
have lost the importance which 
was attached to them in mediz- 
val days. South of Bombay the 
Portuguese settlement of Goa, 
and the port of Beypur, the 
western terminus of the Madras 


railway, are perhaps the most 


important. Goa is a picturesque 
town too little known to modern 
travellers. It is full of the interest 
of early Portuguese occupation, 
a relic of the past which has 
preserved reminiscences of Al- 
buquerque and his energetic 
methods of propagating Christi- 
anity in Southern India even to 
this day. 

That part of the central 
plateau of India which is called 
the Dekkan requires certain de- 
finition. Commencing on the 
north with the ranges which form 
the southern edge of the Narbada 
Valley it extends southwards to 
the Nilgiris. The Eastern and 
Western Ghats which bound it 
are raised above the general level 
of the plateau, and descend 
steeply to the plains bordering 
the seashore on either side. The 
southern districts of the table- 
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land including the native state of Maisur (Mysore) are the 
highest, and they are higher on the east than on the west ; 
Bangalore (the capital of Mysore) being over 3000 feet 
above the sea. The greatest depression occurs in the 
regions drained by the Kistna and its tributaries, where 
the level drops to 1000 feet. The general surface of the 
tableland exhibits a level plain from which isolated hills 
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FIG. 53. — The Uplands of Mysore. 


rise here and there, and run to 800 or goo feet above the 
plain level. Towards the western edge of the tableland 
short spurs extend from the line of the Ghats into the 
plain. These spurs and the isolated hills are often very 
steep and surmounted by precipitous cliffs. On them the 
fortresses (or * droogs ") are built which figured so largely 
in Mahratta history. In the northern districts of the 
Dekkan, which enjoy a special healthy climate, we 
have three s -stations—well known to the 
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tains that the Irawadi rises. Nowhere is the progress in 
economic development of Burma since British occu- 
pation so marked as it is in the upper reaches of the 
Irawadi north of Bhamo. Bhamo is our most northerly 
cantonment, and it is 250 miles (as the crow flies) above 
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Fic. 57.—Upper Basin of the Irawadi. 





Mandalay, and 20 miles west of the Chinese frontier. 
Above it the river passes through a craggy, forest-covered 
defile in the mountains, which is only navigable for half 
the year, and beyond this, for 150 miles farther, it still 
stretches, sometimes half a mile wide, to the confluence 


of its two northerly affluents, the N’maika and the 
| e 
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Chief amongst these is the Balu Chaung, the river of 
Fort Stedman.  * It rises to the north of this place, and 
flowing at first through forest loses itself in a huge swamp — 
merging into the Jull Lake, a vast expanse of water, 13 
miles long and about 4 miles wide, at its upper end, but 
narrowing towards the south. It is nowhere very deep, 
and the bottom is overgrown with long and tangled weeds 
which rise nearly to the surface. The lake dwellings of the 
Inthas—an amphibious tribe said to have been originally 
brought as slaves from the province of Tavoy—-rise on 
poles out of the water in groups near the edge, and float- 
ing gardens on which are grown tomatoes, water-melons, 
gourds, and the panleaf vine, dot the surface of the lake 
around them. Many large villages are seen on either 
shore ; monasteries, and clusters of white pagodas, built 
on the extremities of the spurs running into the lake, are 
reflected in its placid depths ; and on the eastern shore, 
lying back from the water on some rising ground, are the 
houses and barracks of Fort Stedman." All writers agree 
that the climate of the Shan states is for a great part of 
the year delightful, and enough has been said to. show 
that we possess here large possibilities for the development 
of European colonisation. The Kunlon ferry on the Salwin, 
which has risen into prominence as the present objective 
of the railway line from Mandalay by the Myinge valley 
route towards China, is on the western edge of Yunnan, 
and leads direct from Chinese to British territory, the 
Salwin being here the boundary. It is sitwated about 
ioo miles south-east of Bhamo (the valley of the Shweli 
and two ranges intervening), and 200 miles north-east of 
Mandalay by railway. 

«The Burmese," says General MacMahon, “are pro- 
bably the gayest and most light-hearted people in the 
world. Blessed with a happy temperament, a contented 
disposition and jocund spirits, which make light of the 
inevitable ills to which mankind is liable, they defy dull 
care," and live an easy life, but * they are proud, arrogant, 
and conceited," having been born and bred in the belief 
that they are the lineal descendants of celestial Brahmas 
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and stretches of rice fields, cinnamon and sugar-cane, 
- amid which at night the fireflies dart about in glittering : 
clusters. The lowest hut is embosomed in palm fronds 
and the bright crimson blossoms of the hybiscus, while 
wherever intelligent cultivation aids the prolific force of 
nature, there is enough in the profusian of nutmegs and 
allspice, of the india-rubber and cinchonas, of cannas, 
draczenas, crotons, and other wonders of the Singhalese 
flora, to give an endless and delighted study to the lover 
of Nature.” .But this by no means exhausts the beauties 
of Ceylon. One need only travel by the train from 
Colombo to the station of Kandy, embosomed in moun- 
tains and overlooking the broad surface of a lake which 
reflects the varied beauty of the forest-covered hillsides, 
and thence pass on through the terraced spurs to higher 
levels, where acres upon acres of tea cultivation now 
spreads over the same soil which was not long ago 
devoted to cinchona and coffee, to realise that there is 
hardly any sort of scenery from that of the temperate 
zone to the tropics which is not to be found almost at its 
best in Ceylon. 

On the north-west Ceylon is nearly joined to India by 
the island of Manaar, Adam’s Bridge, and the island of 
Rameseram. There are two passages through the strait— 
the Manaar between Ceylon and the,island of the same 
name, which was formerly not more than 4 feet deep at 
high water; and the Pambam passage which separates 
Rameseram from India. This used to be only 6 feet deep 
at high water. Both passages have been widened and 
deepened. 

The eastern shores of Ceylon are rocky, and the water 
deep; the north-western and western shores north of 
Colombo are uniformly low and indented with bays and 
inlets. The general flatness of the coast districts has led 
to the formation of salt-water lakes or lagunes which have 
been connected by canals (said to have been constructed 
300 years B.C.) which much facilitate traffic and com- 
munication between these maritime provinces. 

The harbour of Trincomali on the north-east coast is 
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celebrated for its great natural strength and capacity, as 
well as for the beauty of its surroundings. It is said that 
all the navies in the world might find shelter in the harbour 
of Trincomali. 

Galle harbour, on the south coast, is also well known 
to travellers as a port of call for ships bound to India. It 
has lately been superseded by Colombo, but is now under 
a process of improvement that may once again bring into 
prominence the quaint old Dutch town which dominates 
it. Colombo harbour is 
also undergoing extensive 
alterations, which will add 
greatly to its advantages. 
A heavy surf beats un- 
ceasingly on the coast at 
Colombo, and, under the 
influence of strong south- 
westerly gales, the ap- 
proach to the harbour in HARBOUR 
its recent form was often 
dangerous.’ | 

The northern half of 
the island is flat and forest- 
covered. The southern is 
about equally divided be- 
tween hills and plains, the 
hills occupying sall - the Fic. 61.— Colombo Harbour. 
centre of the island, and | | 
influencing the climate (as already explained) in a re- 
markable degree. It is about the hills and the southern 
and western plains that most of the planting which 
constitutes the wealth of the island exists. These 
hills culminate in the peak of Pedrotalagalla (8300 feet 
above the sea) close to the pretty hill station of Nuwära 
Elia (generally pronounced Nuralia), which occupies the 
highest plateau amongst them ; Adam’s Peak, which ıs 
much better known, and was for many years supposed to 
be the highest peak in the island, being only 7400 feet. 


1 New harbour works have already been constructed. 
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exact ethnology is a comparatively young science in India, 
and the absence of authentic history is productive of a 
host of ethnographical myths and misconceptions which 
can only be gradually cleared away. We do not even 
know precisely what is meant by the term “Aryan,” or 
whether it is a true race term at all. The two great pre- 
historic races of Central Asia who have most influenced 
the destinies of Europe and of India are certainly Aryans 
and Skyths, but we are not yet able to say whether there 
was—or was not— any connection between them, whether 
either included the other either as a whole or in part. 
We are, however, safe in assigning to the Rajputs the 
chief place amongst the earliest of: those Aryan im- 
migrants of which we have already spoken. They were 
the Kshatryas, the warriors of Indian epic, distinct from 
the Brahmans, who form the priestly caste. But there was 
a time when the Rajput (whose name is an abbreviation 
of the Sanscrit Raja-putra or king’s son) held spiritual pre- 
eminence in India, and to this day the Ranas of Mewar 
officiate as high priests in the temple of their guardian 
deity. To this day thousands of Brahmans, bathing in 
the Ganges, repeat a hymn every morning of which the 
author was a Räjanya and not a Brahman. Whether the 
Rajput can be identified with the Solar race and the 
Brahman with the Lunar race of Indian classics remains 
still to be seen ; further ethnographical inquiry may yet 
clear away the allegorical mist of the Mahabharata, and 
throw light on many dark points of India’s earliest records. 

The Rajput is tall and well built, with well-developed. 
limbs, which are generally described as of a ‘ reddish” 
hue. He is by heredity and national instinct a warrior 
and a huntsman. Intensely proud of his descent, which 
he attributes to supernatural rather than historical origin, 
he is only just beginning to conform to those usages of 
society which govern other less illustrious communities, 
and to fit himself to the views of a government to which 
he is distinctly loyal, but which he doubtless regards as 
dangerously democratic in its tendencies, A Rajput can- 
not marry a woman who does not belong to a Rajput 
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faith that they do not pretend to understand, can possibly 
appreciate any process of upward levelling in their social 
condition that might be introduced by education under 
a government that condemns such things. We must not 
look for any popular appreciation of English rule from 
a people who hug such a religious slavery as this, and 
who take delight in their own degradation. Consequently 
the popularity, or otherwise, of English government is 
not to be considered in taking the measure of its success. 

Hindus greatly outnumber the followers of all other 
faiths put together within the limits of Hindustan. Out 
of a total of 287,000,000 in 1891, 207,000,000 were 
Hindus. But whilst the mass of the people are sunk in 
the lowest depths of a 
barbarous superstition, 
such as could never 
have been contem- 
plated by pre-Buddhis- 
‘tic Brahmans, there 
are, Of course, many 
noble exceptions to the 
general rule; and we 
find in all the great 
centres of civilisation 
high-minded and highly- 
educated Hindu gentlemen, equally distinguished in the 
courts of justice or the halls of science. Indeed the 
Hinduism of the cities may be said everywhere to ap- 
proximate much more nearly to the religion of the Vedas 
and ancient Brahmanical ritual than it does in the agri- 
cultural districts. 

Hindus (Brahmans and Rajputs) formed the main 
strength of the army of India in pre-Mutiny days, but 
since the reorganisation that followed on the transfer of 
the army from the East India Company’s service to that 
of the Crown, the proportion of Hindus has been very 
largely reduced. They are chiefly represented by Rajputs, 
Dogras, and Gurkhas, but the Hinduism of the latter is- 
anything but orthodox. The hardy little Gurkha moun- 
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pigs swarming in plenty: around. them, there.is no lack of 
interest in their pursuits, or of food in or dinary times. 

The centre of Gondwana may be located north of the 
Indravati, in the Mardian hills, Here dwell the Maria 
Gonds. South of the Indravati, in the fork formed by its 
junction with the Godavari, are. the Gotturs ; and south of 
them again, abutting in the low-lying provinces of the 
Godavari basin, are the Kois. These are all Gond tribes 
speaking a common dialect, but they differ a good deal in 
social customs, the primitive habits of the southern people 
being much modified by contact with the Hindus of the 
plain country. The Koi (otherwise Koiwar) is a small. 
wiry man with Turanian features, dark skinned, lazy in 
habits, and physically wanting in muscle. His hair is 
twisted off his head into a knot; he has no hair on his 
face, and his high-pitched (though not unmusical) voice 
. and fancy for beads and ornaments (which are generally 

displayed in great profusion round his neck and arms) 
give him a particularly effeminate appearance. The dress 
of the Koi is usually limited to a single loin-cloth, and a 
vast quantity of beads round. the neck, which represent 
more or less his wealth and social status. He is fond of 
aping the manners of his Hindu neighbours, when he 
has any ; and near the Godavari he is generally known as 
Koi Dora (or Koi gentleman), a distinction which is 
somehow admitted by the other tribes. His gentlemanly 
instincts are shown by his aversion- to hard work, and he 
much prefers tending cattle and packing in the sun to any 
form of manual labeur. 

The Gottur is taller, fairer, and physically stronger. 
He is much more suggestive of the aboriginal yellow : 
races of Chaldza than any other Dravidian I have met. 

The Marias are the wildest of the Gonds, and it 1s 
very difficult to establish intercourse with them. Many 
of the Márias are light in colour, and the absence of 
hair on their faces is not so universal as one would 
expect in the purest type of Gond. Living in the fast- 
nesses of the hills they are exposed to great vicissitudes 
of climate, and their habit of sleeping between fires 
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any Class of Bengalis more manly, it is, we may hope, 
encouraging the growth of this amongst other virtues. 
For a Bengali it is something to have begun to talk in 
grandiloquent English about patriotism, ana manliness, and 
courage, Even the academic admiration of such things is 
perhaps a mark of progress. The people generally are 
acute and intelligent, patient and industrious, and when 
they get more knowledge they may become more self- 
reliant, less timid, and less helpless against wrong.” Un- 
fortunately these are the people whose purely intellectual 
progress under English encouragement have brought them 
into prominent notice by reason of their capacity to 
advertise what they believe to be their “national” griev- 
ances. The people of India, as a whole, are undoubtedly 
loyal to the British Government. Such sedition as exists 
is fostered by the so-called educated classes, who regard 
agitation as a recognised way to obtain notoriety, and a 
possible means of earning a livelihood. 

I have often been asked what place is taken by the 
Eurasian amongst the social communities of India ; and 
I have often thought that but scant justice is done to an 
intelligent, sober, and industrious class which furnishes 
the material from which all the smaller wheels and springs 
of the Government machine are fashioned. Without the 
Eurasian element that machine would be most seriously 
disjointed, and it would be exceedingly difficult to find 
any other material so excellently well suited, to replace 
the Eurasian in its complicated structure. 

When Europeans and natives intermarry the result is 
-Eurasian, so that not only the English, but Portuguese, 
Dutch, Danish, and French have all contributed to the 
Eurasian stock of India, and are to be recognised in the 
names of their descendants. Da Souza, Almeida, Fonesca, 
Corneille are common enough in the west and south 
of India, and are probably borne rightly enough by their 
owners. Such names as Claudius or Cornelius betray a 
desire to conceal the true patronymic, which savours of 
the bar sinister. The last census returns of the number 
of Eurasians in India is 79,800, but this can be only an 
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who has entire control of the district. There are about 
250 of such districts ın British India. 

In area and population the provinces and commis- 
sionerships vary from 1583 square miles inhabited by 
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Fic. 73.— Madras Presidency. 


178,300 people in Coorg, to 151,453 square miles and a 
population of 66,750,500 in Bengal. The administrative 
responsibilities of the Andamans (estimated by population) 
are even less than those of Coorg, but the area over which 
they extend is indefinite. 

The governors of the ancient Presidencies of Madras 
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by the departmental member, so that they may be ready 
for decision. These officers are not secretaries to the 
members, but secretaries to Government in the various 
departments in which they serve, so that their position 
is analogous to that of permanent under-secretaries in 
England. In this distribution of administrative authority 
there is one striking omission. There is apparently no 
Member of Council for Foreign Affairs. This is explained 
by the fact that the Governor-General himself represents 
the Foreign Department, combining the functions of poli- 
tical member with his other duties. 

But there is, of course, a Secretary in the Foreign 
as in other departments, who submits all questions of 
Foreign Policy direct to the Governor-General ; so that, 
whilst all the internal affairs of the Indian Government 
demand the attention first of the Secretary to Government, 
next of the Member of Council whom they specially 
concern, and finally of the Governor-General, the Foreign 
Policy alone is matured by a secretary and sanctioned by 
the Governor-General, whose administrative attention has 
to be divided between the Foreign and six other depart- 
ments. 

- The local Governments of Madras and Bombay still 
retain something of their former dignity and independence. 
Two members of the civil service and the local Com- 
mander-in-Chief formed the Council till lately. But the 
commands in Madras and Bombay have been reduced to 
a level in dignity with those of the Punjab and Bengal— 
which are undoubtedly more important—and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Madras and Bombay is no longer 
“His Excellency.” In Ceylon, where the united military 
forces do not amount to half a brigade, he still retains this 
dignity. The Governors can add to their Councils from 
four to eight additional members for legislative purposes. 
Half of these members must be non-official. 

The Government of the four great regulation provinces 
of India—7.e. Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
and Burma—is administered by Lieutenant-Governors 
appointed by the Governor-General. They are always 
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Living in an atmosphere of official uprightness has made 
native judges and magistrates upright also.” 

But although a certain amount of statistical informa- 
tion is necessary to illustrate the composition of that 
corporate body in India which we call the British Govern- 
ment, it is more interesting to turn to the picturesque 
aspects of Indian administration, and to examine the 
actual working of the governing machine from the point 
of view of the native. What is it that the villager sees 
and knows of the “ Sirkar "—that vague authority which 
from Olympian heights directs his destinies and shapes 
his ends? He never goes to Simla, to Calcutta, or any 
great central town. His narrow view of the flat plains 
that produce crops in rotation under the influence of a 
rainfall with the amount and disposal of which he is not 
quite certain that the Sirkar has not power to interfere ; 
or with the rugged scantily-covered mountains that form 
the generality of his hill scenery, can scarcely grasp the 
compass of those inscrutable influences which, emanating 
now from Calcutta now from Simla, are hardly to be 
clothed in incarnate form. Pomp, magnificence, display, 
and all that is included under the generic term of 
“tamasha,” these things he understands, although he 
sees but little of them ; and indeed in these latter days 
there is but little to see. 

Few, even amongst Englishmen in England, are 
inclined to concede that the Viceroy is but a hard-worked. 
official, infinitely harder worked than any Secretary of 
State in England ; and that he is supported by a band 
of equally hard-worked councillors and secretaries, men 
who rise early and late take rest, and eat the bread of 
carefulness in their Himalayan “Capua,” just as much 
as if they were stockbrokers and merchant directors in 
London. It is curious that the popular view of Simla 
in England should be as unsound as it is. The native- 
of the “flat plains” is, after all, not much more ignorant 
in regard to all that appertains to the greatness and 
dignity of the real builders and upholders of our Indian: 
empire, than is the average ‘‘man in the street” at home. 
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admit of non-interference for a period much longer than 
the living authority of some prince whose strength of 
character is sufficiently exceptional to lift him above the 
temptations that beset him on every side, and whose 
governing powers are exercised in a spirit of justice and 
mercy. Too often a wise and beneficent rule is followed 
by the haphazard administration of the vicious spendthrift, 
and the ruin of a country is only to be averted by firm 
and judicious interference. But it.is not until the internal 
affairs of a state have become scandalously bad that the 
Indian Government ever exercises its right of direct 
control. 

There are, indeed, certain rights which the supreme 
Government must always assert. Political communications 
between the various native states or with any foreign power 
can only be carried on through its agency ; and no native 
state can maintain an army which is obviously unneces- 
sary for purposes of internal administration. Also any 
native chief can be arraigned and “tried for a crime of 
special atrocity by a tribunal constituted by the British 
Government," and it'is unfortunately the jue that such 
rights have often had to be asserted. 

“There is always much misunderstanding about the 
status of native states, and of the chief who ‘governs 
them. It is often believed that they are principalities 
which for some reason or other have been omitted from. 
the general confiscation attendant on our advance in 
India, and that they represent the r ts of ancient 
dynasties, or the glorious heritage of nobility whose 
patent is so old as to be prehistoric, and who have escaped, 
more by good fortune than anything else, the imposition 
of a rule which elsewhere has been forced on peoples who 
hitherto had been governed by princes of their own race. 
In the majority of cases nothing can be further from the 
truth. Some of them indeed have existed in something 
of the same form that they exist to-day for many centuries, 
and their chiefs represent a race of departed princes who 
trace their lineage back into the obscurity of the pre- 
historic past. These are the states that are thoroughly 
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(or Kandahar) and Delhi lie, have ever preserved their 
independence. And as an inevitable consequence they 
have always given trouble periodically, and armies and 
posts have had to be established to keep watch and ward 
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over their proceedings. The Baluch borderland is 
dominated easily from Quetta; and it may now be 
treated geographically as an integral part of the “State” 
of Kalát or Baluchistan. The Pathán borderland farther 
north is not really dominated from anywhere, and a large 
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Maratha states—Jaipur, Jodhpur (or Marwar), Udaipur 
(or Mewar), Gwalior, Indore (Bhopal), Bikanir, and many 
other smaller states, which, with Baroda on the western 
coast, and the Muhammadan state of Bahawalpur on the 
Indus, occupy an enormous area stretching from Sind 
and the Indus to the Narbada, and from the west coast to 
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the Jumna. In the midst of this vast independent tract, 
about half of which is desert—the other half including 
some of the loveliest tracts in the central highlands—the 
little British district of Ajmere is set in the map like a red 
island in a yellow sea. 

The Sikh states—Patiala, Kapurtalla, &c.—are col- 
lected in a group in the north of the Punjab under the 
Himalayas, and some of the smaller Rajput principalities: 
are enclosed (like Chamba) within the hills. Simla is 
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storage works, built in the middle ages during the days 
of Arab occupation, which are marvels of constructive skill ; 
and to this day every drop of water in the Kabul River and 
inthe Hari Rud (the river of Herat) is at certain seasons 
of the year carried off to the villages and fields. 

But no such gigantic systems as the English have 
initiated were ever known in India before our advent. 
The entire volume of the Ganges at Hardwar (where it 
issues from the hills) is, during the season of low flood, 
diverted into a canal, and carried by a series of engineer- 
ing works, sometimes above, sometimes below, the lines 
of drainage crossing it from the lower Himalaya to the 
level flats of the United Provinces. Through its agency 
the Doáb, or plain, intervening between the Ganges and 
the Jumna is watered. Twenty miles below Hardwar, 
where the Ganges has again developed into a river, it 
is again diverted into a second great canal. Either of 
these two canals discharge a volume of water which is 
double that of the Thames at Teddington. Three smaller 
canals tap the Jumna, and distribute its waters over a vast 
area. The Son River also provides an irrigation system, 
which is further developed in Bengal and Orissa in districts 
where the network of natural waterways does not extend. 

In the Punjab the development of canals for the 
watering of the broad plains intervening between its 
great rivers is still in progress, and every river in the 
province is laid under contribution. So large is the 
expected extent of fresh cultivation that new “ Districts," 
demanding an increase of administrative staff, are already 
contemplated. In Madras the Godavari and Kistna irri- 
gation systems have been in force for many years, and 
- the profit to Government realised therefrom, independent 
of the development of enormous areas of delta country 
and the salvation of millions from periodic scarcity, has 
been immense. Here the head of water required is ob- 
tained by building a weir, or anicut, across the river. 
In Sind, again, the Indus floods are utilised for irrigation, 
and the dry, arid plains of Sind are now fairly prosperous, 
and support 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 of people. 
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is most likely to fail ; the position being that when the rain- 
fall is favourable the cultivator does not need and will 
not take canal water, and when the rainfall is deficient he 
cannót get it. Thus storage works have rarely, if ever, 
stood the test of sound financial conditions. Within the 
last ten years the revenues derived from irrigation in 
India have increased from a million and a half to three 
millions sterling. | 

A few statistics are necessary to illustrate the economic 
development of India during the last half century; but 
as this is a geographical treatise, and not a statistical com- 
pendium, they shall be made as general as possible. 

In the year 1840 the gross revenues of India 
amounted to twenty-one million sterling, in 1886 they 
were seventy-seven million, in 1896 they reached ninety- 
four million. Out of this ninety-four millions only 
twenty-nine millions are derived from taxation. Thus 
taxation does not supply one-third of the total revenues at 
the present time, although that source of income has 
somewhat increased in proportion to the gross revenues 
since the year 1886. In England taxation supplies five- 
sixths of the revenue. India is probably the most lightly 
taxed. country m the world ; the average tax per head of 
the population amounting to something less than one 
rupee (1s. 4d.) per annum, and this is chiefly derived 
from the taxpayer as a salt consumer. Were the rent 
included for the land he occupies (which is of course 
inadmissible as an item of taxation) it might perhaps be 
doubled. 

The extraordinary increase in gross revenue which is 
shown in certain decades of our Indian history is usually 
due to the increase of land revenue as we gradually 
acquired fresh territory and extended British dominion. 
Within the last ten years very little of the increase repre- 
sented by the difference between seventy-seven and ninety- 
four millions is due to this cause. Six million of it is due _ 
to the increase in railway receipts, a million and a half 
to irrigation, and more than seven millions to increased 
taxation. Receipts under the head of “opium” alone 
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* practising a wise moderation." The Marathas, the native 
rulers of Bengal, and the Sikhs, took one-half or more. 
The demands of our Government are regulated on different 
principles altogether to those of native rulers. The latter 
often hardly recognised the existence of a private property 
in land, and deemed themselves entitled to the whole of 
the surplus profit after the expenses of cultivation had 
been paid. Thus the cultivator was considered as ‘en- 
titled to a báre existence; everything else went to the 
State.” “Instead of sweeping off the whole or the greater 
part of the surplus profits of the land our Government 
never takes more than a fixed share, which falls at an 
average rate of from 3 per cent. to 8 per cent. of the 
gross out-turn.” 

‘There is, however, no need to enlarge on the ad- 
vantages of a government which has brought to India a 
reign of law, order, and justice, and which ensures that 
every man shall at least possess his goods in peace, and 
be able undisturbed to develop such instincts as he 
possesses for the betterment of his own condition in life. 
But the very efforts that are made by the State to improve 
those conditions amongst the poorer class of natives (z.e. 
the 75 per cent. who gain their living direct from the 
land) lead to difficulties, if not to actual political dangers 
such as were unknown, or uncared for, in the time of 
the Moghuls. Civil war, famine, and pestilence are either 
suppressed altogether or met with the full resources of 
a civil organisation, and so successfully combated that 
but comparatively few lives are lost in the conflict. The 
direct result is an enormous increase of population. The 
Indian native (whatever his nationality) looks on the 
business of reproduction as one of the great ends of 
existence, and so long as his environment supports him, 
he sets about it without a thought of political economic 
results, The owner of a few square yards of paddy field, 
or of half a cocoanut tree, will leave his scanty property 
to be divided amongst a dozen children with exactly the 
same results, in a minor degree, that have filled the pages 
of history with perpetual records of civil strife and blood- 
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amongst the people, that very large sections of the 
agriculturists are certainly better off than they were 
twenty-hve years ago. They live in better houses, wear 
better clothes, have more brass pots and cooking utensils, 
and their wives and daughters go about decorated with 
more bangles and ornaments than formerly. I have 
already pointed out that, under stress of circumstances, 
the aboriginal people of the jungles, the Bhils and the 
Gonds, will revert to the natural resources of their fore- 
fathers, and live on jungle products—wild fruit and roots, 
bamboo shoots and grass seeds. There are, indeed, 
tribes in Gondwana who habitually live on this sort of 
fare to this day. In the days of the Moghuls it is 
probable that the percentage of the then comparatively 
scanty population who thus supported life was enormously 
larger than it is now. We have no reliable source of 
information about those days, and no direct comparison . 
is possible ; but we may quote what the Abbé Dubois has 
put on record as the standard of living which prevailed 
at the beginning of British rule in India: “In most 
provinces those who cultivate rice do not eat it, but sell 
it to pay their taxes. During the four months the Sukha 
Kala (the time of prosperity) lasts, they live on the pulse 
and millet which they cultivate in their fields. During 
the rest of the year their only daily sustenance, in almost 
all cases, consists of a plateful of millet seasoned with 
a little pounded salt and chillies. When, after paying their 
taxes and debts, they come to the end of their store of 
grain, supposing there has been any remnant, they are 
reduced to living from hand to mouth. Some of them 
= borrow grain, which they promise to repay with interest 
after the next harvest ; others explore the woods and the 
banks of the rivers and tanks in search of leaves, bamboo 
shoots, wild fruits, roots and other substances which help 
them to exist, or rather prevent them from dying of hunger." 
This was the standard of living amongst the cultivators ; 
below them was a class comprising, perhaps, a half of the 
entire population, * whose standard of living was even more 
abject. They go and seek for food on the banks of rivers 
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straits in India have led to the reimposition of duties on 
cotton and on most articles of European manufacture, 
and there has always been an export duty on rice. 
The expansion of trade in India has been very rapid. 
Between the years 1873 and 1884 it increased 60 per 
cent. In 1886 it amounted to seventy-three million, 
value of imports, and ninety million, value of exports. 
In 1897 it was eighty million, and one hundred and 
nine million respectively. The difference in value be- 
tween exports and imports is returned to India by a 
process which requires a little explanation. India has 
to meet many charges in England. There is interest 
on debts incurred by English investments of capital in 
India; interest on railway capital; army charges, civil 
pensions, and the cost of the India office and Secretary of 
States administration. Now the difference between export 
and import values represents a sum that has to be paid ın 
India for produce consumed in Europe, and this can only 
be done by sending silver to India, or by purchasing bills 
on India in London. The Secretary of State makes the 
chief demand for remittances from India, so he draws bills 
on the Government treasuries in India, and it ıs by means 
of these bills that the balance is struck between merchants’ 
payments in Indıa and the funds needed by the Secretary 
of State in England. There is no drain on Indian 
resources to enrich England in this process. England 
only gets paid for investments made in India, or for other 
services performed. India, indeed, only pays for her 
Government, and for the enormous amount of English 
capital invested in the country for the country's benefit. 
There is very much misconception about the financial 
value of India to England. Financially the relations 
between the two countries are those of ordinary business. 
India pays for nothing for which she does not receive a 
fair equivalent. The cost of the army, the civil charges 
for pay of her administrators and their staff, the charges 
for pensions, or for interest, are all represented in India 
by such good value as security, peace, order, and justice, 
and the benefits of economic development in railways, 
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Afghan merchants from the highlands, find their market 
here, and carry off huge bales on the backs of their shaggy 
camels to bring them profit in the bazaars of Kandahar 
and Kabul. | 

- Peshawur is famous for its “ lungis,” the head-dress ii 
the Pathan frontier man—Sind, Rajputana, the United 
Provinces, all boast their specialities. In Bengal there 
is still a great -trade ; but Dakka has fallen from its 
high estate, and the market for fine muslin (which takes 
its name from the Mesopotamian Mosul) is hardly in 
demand nowadays. In the time of Jehangir a muslin was 
manufactured of so fine a quality that when laid wet on 
the grass it disappeared from sight. This was called the 
* dew of the morning” (Subhnam), but there is none like 
it now. 

In the Central Provinces (at Nagpur), in. Beran Bom- 
bay, Madras (Cocanada, Vizagapatam, and Nellore) are 
found centres of the cloth trade. Silk weaving flourishes 
chiefly in the Punjab, and for lace one must go to 
Ceylon. 

= Hardly less universal than the Indian weaver is the 
Indian potter. Outside every village he is to be seen, 
where the dead level of the plain rises to a small mound, 
and the accumulated débris of decades of rejected pots 
forms a point of vantage for his trade, moulding the clay 
with hands perfected by the transmission of hereditary 
skill, and surrounded with rows and circles of “ ghurras,” 
" sarais," and pans. The potter's trade is as old as civilisa- 
tion is old, and in India it may be studied in its primitive 
forms. As for the art applied to pottery, beyond the 
traditional lines of form it is comparatively crude. The 
Bombay and Jaipur pottery turned out in “art” schools 
is generally much admired, as is also the blue and white 
patterned glaze of the Multan productions. The latter is 
a very ancient trade; the former comparatively new. 
But the Indian potter is not easily stirred to attempt 
western design in decoration. He cares not for wealth, 
for he cannot change his caste or his social position. So 
long as his simple wants are provided for he would rather 
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Karachi was not so very long ago a collection of buildings 
grouped in a waste of sand, with a few gravel hills standing 
seawards, against the base of which washed the ever- 
restless waves of the Indian Ocean. But the introduction 
of water from the Malir River has changed all that. It is 
now quite sufficiently supplied with trees and vegetation. 
The neat stone houses stand in pretty compounds, in 
which flowers and rare shrubs are not wanting, and there 
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are here and there expanses of green lawn that would be 
a credit to England. An overgrown native city, a long 
straggling cantonment, and the harbour which has made 
of Karachi a great commercial port, are the chief features 
ot the place. Much land reclamation has been accom- 
plished, and more is in progress. The value of land has 
risen enormously in the course of the last fifty years ; and 
it is hardly necessary to add that most of the land is in 
the hands of the Parsis. Many of the leading merchant 
houses in Europe have their representatives in Karachi ; 
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by a branch line which leaves the Great India Peninsula 
railway at Khandwa. Agra, too, is touched by this narrow 
gauge line which thus includes within its network a galaxy 
of historical and architectural points of interest such as 
no other line in India can rival. In financial import- 
ance the Rajputana line stands third only to the East 
Indian and North-Western lines. 

But the traveller who would speed his journey, or the 
merchant who would avoid the inconvenience of expense 
of a break of gauge, now takes the other line to Delhi and 
the north-west—the line which, branching from the Great 
Indian Peninsula at Itarsi, makes for Delhi on an almost 
directly northward track o; Jhansi. This is the Indian 
Midland, and it is not without its points of interest either, 
for it passes by the city of Bhopál through the old centre 
of the Buddhist faith at Bhilsa. The caves of Ellora and 
Ajanta, most remarkable of all surviving evidences of the 
former vitality of Buddhism in India (which, to this day, 
elsewhere numbers more votaries than any other religion 
in the world) are reached from the station of Nandgaon on 
the G.I.P. railway, about half-way to Itarsi from Bombay. 

It is not to matters of antiquarian interest only that the 
G.I.P. (Great Indian Peninsula) railway owes its wide 
reputation amongst railway systems. It is its service to 
the country as the carrier of mails, its connection with 
Calcutta across the width of the Indian continent by link- 
ing with the East Indian line at Allahabad, that makes it 
great. A few hours’ run carries one from the sea coast up 
through the winding passage of the Gháts on to the central 
plateau. Once at this elevation the line never descends 
again till, after crossing the Narbada and passing Jubbul- 
pore, it drops by easy gradients into the Gangetic plain at 
Allahabad. Although there is a shorter and more direct 
route connecting Bombay and Calcutta than this—one 
which is shorter by about 125 miles, and which does not 
touch Allahabad— no time is gained by making use of it. 
The mails at present invariably follow the Allahabad route, 
and the direct line viá Nagpur, Bilaspur, and Assensole is 
a commercial line only, 
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works Madras should have risen to the position of a great 
coast port. But as we have already pointed out, there is 
no harbour in the east coast of India between Ceylon and 
Orissa. It cannot be said of Madras that it is the natural 
outlet of a trade basin ex- 
tending over an area that has 
any parallel to that of Bom- 
bay ; but it does, on the other 
hand, tap a very large canal 
system which reaches both 
north and south. 

We have already referred 
to the marked architectural 
ugliness of Calcutta, an ugli- 
ness which is redeemed only 
by such charm as may be 
gained by viewing the town 
from a distance across the 
width of the central “mai- 
| dan,” when there may be 

J detected a certain spirit of 

is « Re beauty which is never absent 
^i Thome even from the flattest of river 

y de scenery. In Bombay, on the 

» other hand, it is worth while 
to arrest a traveller's atten- 
tion in order to assure him 
that never elsewhere in India 
will he behold a city so typical 





pu. ub i 
Miles of oriental life, and so teeming 
Bichos The Port of Madras with oriental colour. Every 


corner of that. city, evens to 
the very slums, possesses the charm of variety. A dirty 
picturesqueness (which is almost Italian) pervades most of 
the back premises of Bombay ; Portuguese design is still 
apparent in the quaint mouldings and devices which adorn 
the houses in many of the streets, though the Portuguese 
have not been there since the early part of the eighteenth 
century, when they were ejected by the  Mahrattas. 
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Madras ; no sea-breezes sighing amongst casuarina trees 
such: as those which put daily life into the heat-worn 
European sojourners in Madras. It is not so very long 
since the days when the voyager was cast headlong from 
a masulah boat on to the shore. He can now step 
out of his ship on to a pier. Madras is notable for the 
“black town” (or native quarter), for its bright red 
streets, and for the broad avenues which connect the 
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city with] the European quarters; for its “marina ” 
or-sea promenade, and, above all, for its early association 
with the apostle St. Thomas, who is supposed (on 
authority which Sir W. Hunter shows to be quite un- 
trustworthy) to have been martyred near the hill which 
now bears his name, about the year A.D. 68. 

About equi-distant from Bombay and Madras, but 
edging towards the east coast, is the great native state 
capital Haidarabad. In climate and in surroundings 
this city and the overgrown series of military cantonments 
which lie beyond it does not differ largely from Poona 
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CHAPTER XI 


MINERALS 


FAR into the field of Indian economic geology it is of 
course impossible to enter. We can only skirt round the 
edge of it, and note the geographical distribution of a few 
of the most important of these mineral productions which 
from earliest history have made India famous, and Indian 
trade the desire of the nations. Recent examination of 
the gold-bearing fields of the peninsula only serve to 
prove that we know but little more about them than was 
known many centuries ago. Ancient mines have been 
driven through the upper strata of the soil in some parts 
of India to an extent which renders many acres of land 
analogous to a huge rabbit warren. Sometimes shafts 
are sunk straight and deep through beds of quartz, with 
sides so truly vertical that it is difficult to conceive what 
the class of instruments may have been with which they 
were constructed. 

Gold and precious stones were accumulated and 
hoarded in India from ‘so early a time that it 1s probable 
that for very many centuries of the world’s existence India 
was regarded as the only source of such treasures. Weare 
now told that the ophir of Solomon was in Western India, 
chiefly for the reason that it is associated with ivory and 
apes and peacocks as articles of commerce. However 
that may be, it 1s in connection with precious metals and 
precious stones that ancient history and tradition chiefly 
concern themselves with the mineral wealth of India. 
The far more valuable economic products, such as coal 
and salt, created no demand in Old Testament days. The 
star of India's natural wealth has paled in later years 


before the magnificence of gold finds in Australia, in 
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FIG. 99. —Geological Panorama from the Kaisargarh, by Major C. L. Griesbach, C.I.E. 
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the bed of the Draband torrent 
5000 feet below), the chilghosa 
(edible pine) grows. The 
eastern and western ridges are 
connected at one point by the 
plain which is rifted by these 
gullies to the north and south, 
and which is besprinkled with 
huge masses of displaced lime- 
stone, but. easily traversable. 
From the summit of the Kaisar- 
garh, looking beyond the 
scarred cliffs of coral limestone 
which form the eastern ridge 
of the mountain, and over a 
secondary range of distorted 
and twisted nummulitic rock, 
the long flat edges of a whole 
series of ridges, narrow backed 
and serrated, with scarped sides 
facing west and long flat spurs 
sloping east towards the Indus 
plains, tier after tier, and range 
upon range, bleak, barren, and 
desolate, form a ‘middle dis- 
tance," whose enchantment is 
of a most weird and fantastic 
character. Far away the faint 
blue meeting of earth and sky 
is marked by the dim black 
horizontal line of the Indus 
fringe of trees. Here and 
there the band of serrated 
ridges (of which the axis 1s 
nearly north and south, parallel 
to the axis of the great central 
upheavalof the Takht-i-Suliman 
Mountain) is broken across by 
the drainage from the Baluch 
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wide accommodation unapproachable on the Makran 
coast, and is a subject of periodic difficulty, even in such 
ports as Karachi and Bombay. The narrow channel of 
the former is only kept clear by constant dredging ; and 
the entrance of large steamers to Bombay is only effected 
under favourable tidal conditions. 

On both east and west coasts the estuaries of great 
rivers lead to a shallowing of the sea approach for many 
railes from land, the rivers themselves failing to cut out a 
submarine channel which would render navigation easy. 
The Indus on the west i$ only navigated (like the Goda- 
vari on the east) by shallow flat-bottomed steamers of the 
very lightest draught ; and off Coconada, which marks the 
mouth of the Godavari, it is hardly possible for ships of 
any size to anchor within sight of land. On all coasts 
alike there is an unceasing surf, rendering the process of 
landing difficult and occasionally dangerous. This is, of 
. course, very much modified in the harbours and indenta- 
tions of the coast. 

It is impossible to touch the subject of India's coast- 
line without reference to those ** backwaters ” which add so 
much to the magnificence of the Ghát scenery of Western 
India. Here the sea runs in .narrow inlets, which are 
shaped in long reaches more or less parallel to the coast- 
line, and extend in long arms of smooth water, sheltered 
and bordered by steep hills covered with dense vegetation, 
reaching from the water’s edge up to their mist-crowned 
heights. More than one great artist besides Turner has 
sought inspiration from the scenery of the Western Ghats 
and seas. They are as remarkable for the peculiarity of 
their formation as for their unique beauty. 

The effect of the monsoon rains in restoring hé 
vigour of sun-dried nature, its influence on all the varied 
conditions of animal and vegetable life, is infinitely more 
marked by the strong contrasts presented before and 
after its appearance, than it would be under the influences 
of more temperate phases of climate. 

The effect of the unclouded rays of early summer sun 
on the heated plains of Northern India is a recurrent 
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by the process of evaporation under a gentle current of 
moving air. 

As the hot weather proceeds the first sign of the 
approaching regeneration of dead nature is usually the 
- recurrence of sand or dust storms. Unpleasant as these 
rushes of dust-laden air may be, they do undoubtedly cool 
the atmospheric furnace, whether accompanied by rain (as 
is frequently the case) or not. There is much that is im- 
pressive about the resistless advance of a dust-storm, but 
it is not often that the phenomenon can be watched to 
advantage. I once watched an apparently solid wall of 
whirling sand sweeping along the plains of the Deraját 
until it broke eventually against the foot of the mountain 
on which I stood above it. 1 noted with astonishment 
the extreme regularity of its movements. There was no 
hurrying and no scattering of its force. No column of 
troops could have advanced with such a level front, with 
such apparently resistless action, or with one-fifth its - 
velocity. There was nota break in the flat wall of dull 
red sand which reached upward some 200 feet above the 
plain, presenting its red-brown front to the mountains, 
with purple wisps and streamers curling aloft like the 
banners of a Dervish army. So long as the plain was 
unbroken and its surface level, not an opening or an 
indentation could be marked, but as soon as it reached 
the slanting spurs of the lowest hills, rushes were made 
from flanks and centre. Small clouds of skirmishers 
streamed up the narrow gullies between the spurs, mount- 
ing high and falling backwards, as waves fall, eré they 
reached the summit of the hill. Soon the whole atmos- 
phere thickened, and although no great amount of dust 
reached upwards to the 4000 feet of elevation on which 
I stood, a smart shower of rain put an end to further 
observations. 

The first heavy rain that denotes the arrival of the 
expected monsoon fills the whole country with gladness. 
In an almost incredibly short space of time the brown 
hard surface of an uninteresting level of endless plain 1s 
changed into a sea of vegetation. Not only do the young 
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crops spread in vivid green expanse against the grey 
background with startling rapidity, but ill-gotten weeds 
appear in every crevice of the broken wall and pasture- 
land, and in every unoccupied space of the cultivated 
garden. The gardener rejoices in a new birth of flowers, 
and resigns himself to philosophical contemplation of the 
weeds, and watches both grow together under the magic 
influence of the rains in rank abundance. Life becomes 
endurable once more ; birds begin to chatter (they never 
sing under any circumstances in the plains of India), and 
the cultivator turns to the consideration of his annual 
rotatio11 of crops. 

Closely connected with the climatic changes that are 
so marked in India is the all-important matter of their 
influence on European health and life. It is not simply 
the heat of India, nor the uncongenial surroundings of 
native apathy and perversity, so foreign to the nature of 
the European trained in British schools; not the expatria- 
tion, nor the yearning for the arts and graces of a newer 
and more familiar form of civilisation—none of these 
things, nor all these combined, would prevent the colonisa- 
tion of India by Englishmen were the great barrier caused 
by ill-health and failing vitality to be removed. The first 
question asked about any locality to which the vicissitudes 
of official life may despatch the servant of the Indian 
Government is— “Is it healthy?” As a matter of fact 
no part of India is altogether suitable for European 
existence. Neither plains nor hills, jungles nor deserts, 
are altogether free from that slow but most pernicious 
influence which is called ** malaria" ; but the geographical 
distribution of the worst forms of that pernicious poison 
(or of the particular species of mosquito which distributes 
it) is worth attention. | 

There are many forms of the malady known as Indian 
fever ; and inasmuch as it claims more victims in a year 
in one single district in India than all other diseases put 
together (even including epidemics, as plague and cholera), 
and is probably the greatest barrier that exists to the 
development of European life in the country, it becomes 
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a subject of paramount interest to all students of Indian 
. physiography. The locality of its original development is 
limited by the physical conditions of altitude and latitude. 
Above a certain elevation (which may be roughly defined 
as about 7000 feet above sea) it apparently does not 
germinate, and it is not to be found in north latitudes, the 
limits of which are as yet undefined, but which are at any 
rate north of India. It is probably not far from the 
truth to say that every European who passes any con- 
tinued period of his life in the plains or in the climate of 
the lower hills which border the higher ranges is more 
or less impregnated with malarial poison. Equability of 
temperature is the great safeguard against its development, 
and therefore districts contiguous to the sea are more 
exempt from fever than those farther inland. At the 
samg time nothing seems to arouse the dormant energies 
of the malarial microbe more than sea air after a long 
inland residence and apparent-freedom from its effects. 
A change from the moist, warm climates of Southern 
India on the coast to the dry and apparently invigorating 
atmosphere of such hills as those of Baluchistan will 
frequently accelerate the disease and decimate a regi- 
ment before it has had time to acclimatise. The 
origin of all malarial germs seems to lie beyond dis- 
pute in decaying matter subjected to the influence of 
heat, and the distributing agent seems as certainly to be 
a particular species of mosquito ; but it has hardly yet 
been fully ascertained how far locality influences the varied 
action of the fever germ, or tends to the reproduction of 
the mosquito. 

Throughout Northern India the unhealthy season is 
reckoned to follow immediately after the rains. It is 
‘then that the earth is saturated with moisture, whilst the 
sun’s rays are yet strong upon it, and there is the first 
touch of the coolness of coming winter abroad in the air. 
The jungles of the Tarai at the foot of the Himalayas, as 
‘well as some of the low valleys amongst the mountains 
themselves, become rank with malaria. No European 
enters them, and only such natives as appear to have 
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are certain tracts in the Central Provinces bordering the 
- Godavari River, and extending from that river to the neigh- 

bourhood of the east coast, of which it is difficult to affirm 
that they possess any healthy season at all. The more 
"southern districts of the Central Provinces and much of 
Northern Madras is perhaps the most poisonous tract in 
all India. Not all the well-known precautions with which 
every traveller in the wilds of India is acquainted will 
avail against the thorough saturation of his system with 
malarial poison if he remains long in these jungles. The 
exclusion of night air, the lighting of bonfires to promote 
circulation of dry currents, sleeping inside mosquito cur- 
tains (which is undoubtedly a protection) and on a bed 
raised high above ground, constant recourse to quinine 
(most valuable safeguard of all), and care taken to avoid 
work in grass or forest reeking wet from dew either too 
early or too late—all these combined will not save the 
sportsman long, even at that season of the year which in 
northern jungle-covered districts is reckoned to be fairly 
healthy. It is probable that during the early period of 
the south-west rainfall, when the low-lying forest-covered 
- flats of the Godavari basin are actually under water to a 
great extent, the best chance of comparative immunity 
from fever might be found, but it is a season which other- 
wise is not adapted either to sport or work. The failure 
of the scheme for opening up the Godavari to navigation 
from the north of the Central Provinces to the sea was 
due as much to the impossibility of maintaining a body of 
workmen under efficient European supervision in this 
poisonous country as to any inherent engineering difh- 
culties presented by the cataracts or rapids. All that 
remains of that scheme now may be seen in a half- 
completed waterway blasted through the rocky river-bed at 
a point some hundred miles above the mouth of the river, 
and in the fragments of forgotten and fallen bungalows 
in which lived (and died) many of the European staff 
engaged in the scheme.. But the extension of Indian 
railways has long ago discounted the necessity for river 
navigation in this part of India. Rn 
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